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blush to offer, but the mind I shall never be ashamed to present'
- now congratulating the consumptive, precocious boy on his
recovery from illness. There was talk of marriages for her:
nothing came of it.

In May 15535 ^hen Edward lay in his last illness, there was
a rumour that Elizabeth was coming to London, and that
Northumberland's eldest son intended to repudiate his wife and
marry her. Fortunately it proved false, and along with her sister
she was made a victim of Northumberland's ambitious attempt to
divert the crown from its proper descent and place his daughter-
in-law, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne. Elizabeth stood aloof
from this rash conspiracy, despite its religious appeal. She wrote
congratulating Mary on its collapse, and on 29 July came to
London accompanied by an army. Two days later she rode out
to meet her sister, with a train of a thousand horse and a hundred
velvet coats, and at the ceremonial entry into London on
3 August had her place in the procession, next after the Queen.

The two half-sisters were a striking contrast. Mary was in her
thirty-eighth year; short, very thin, with a round face, reddish
hair, large light eyes, and broad, rather low nose. She had once
been attractive, but worry had marred her looks and made her
prematurely grave; ill-health, too, the result perhaps of her
sufferings, had helped to steal her youth away, Elizabeth was
just on twenty, in the full bloom of life. Some thought her very
handsome, others rather comely than handsome. She was
moderately tall, with a fine figure to which her dignified carriage
lent impressive maj esty. Her hair was golden, but more red than
yellow; her skin very fine, though of an olive complexion. She
had striking eyes, and above all, beautiful hands which she
knew how to display. The old world and the new; such were
these two daughters of Henry VIII.